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Before the November election, also, a letter was issued addressed 
to each of the congressional candidates of the district, asking 
their views on civil service reform, and from each a reply was 
received of a courteous and satisfactory nature. These letters 
were published at the time in the daily papers, and it has not 
been thought worth while on that account to reproduce them 
here. 

The monthly meeting for November was addressed by Francis 
Hall at some length and in a very acceptable manner, and his 
remarks were followed by other good speeches from members 
of the Association. 

The December meeting was taken up with an examination and 
discussion of the Pendleton bill, so-called, which was then 
before Congress, and at the close of the debate a resolution was 
passed directing the Executive Committee to address a letter to 
the Hon. D. P. Richardson, our member in Congress, soliciting 
his favorable consideration of, and vote for, the bill at the 
proper time. When the bill passed Mr. Richardson's vote was 
recorded in favor of the same, and a brief note to the Secretary 
from him called attention to the fact. 

In January the chairman of the Publication Committee pro- 
cured the services of Professor W. G. Sumner, of Yale College, 
who delivered a trenchant and spirited lecture in the Elmira 
Opera House to a fine audience, composed of some of the most 
intelligent citizens of this place. His words did a great deal to 
awaken wider and more intelligent interest in the objects sought 
after by the Association. 

About the time of the passage of the reform bill by Congress 
the Executive Committee procured and circulated a large number 
of " Publication number four," of the New York Association, 
entitled ** Civil Service Reform in the New York Custom House," 
by Willard Brown. This is a clear statement of real results 
following the application of the reforms in the custom house, 
and has been well received. 
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BBFORT OF FINANCE COSiMITTBB. 

Heceipts, 

Received from dues of members $105 00 

Received from contributions to lecture fund 59 00 

Total receipts $164 00 

Expenditures. 

Paid expenses of Sumner's lecture $89 83 

Paid for stationery, printing, postage and documents 

for circulation 69 94 

Paid for use of R. Y. M. C. A. hall 3 00 

Total expenditures $162 77 

Balance on hand 1 28 

(Signed) 

THERON A. WALES, 

J. D. P. 8LEE, Secretary. 

Chairman, 



To them were left the responsibilities of keeping the natioDal 
character and the development of the administrative machinery 
in harmony with the Constitution. 

The civil service of to-day is a growth resulting from admin- 
istrative requirements, which were, to those who framed the Con- 
stitution, unknown and inconceivable. Such provisions as they 
made in regard to it are, "And he (the President) shall nominate, 
and by, and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall 

appoint ambassadors and all other officers of the United 

States whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided for. 

But the Congress may, by law, vest the appointment of 

such inferior officers as they think proper, in the President alone, 
in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments." 

Some lawyers and legislators have held that the terms **all 
other officers," and '^such inferior officers," do not include clerks 
and employes of the government, but legislation and judicial 
authority have established the contrary. 

The provisions fix no term of office, and no manner nor ground 
of removal. It was, however, from the first held that the power 
of removal was in the President, as an incident to the power of 
appointment. 

To state it concisely, under the Constitution the President 
had the power to appoint, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, each of the body of persons constituting the civil service. 

The President had the absolute power to remove any of such 
appointees. 

Congress might limit the President's power to appoint, by vest- 
ing the appointment of such inferior officers as it thought proper, 
in the heads of departments. 

In these slender provisions there was room for much mischief 
and peril, unseen by, but perhaps not wholly without the imagi- 
nation of some of our early statesmen. Until the year 1820, 
these provisions were supplemented by certain rules, or principles, 
which had the full force and effect of positive law. They were : 

First — Every office is a public trust, existing solely for the pur- 
/?affe of carrying on and managing the business ot lYv^ OoN^tt^- 
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These subversive principles once introduced and rccQgoized by 
law, quickly spread through the entire Government. At the 
passage of the law its intent and effects were unperceived by all, 
save only its devisers, but when afterwards made plain it met 
with vehement public condemnation from nearly every statesman 
who receives an honorable mention in history. Attempts were 
made to effect its repeal, but the law, in assisting unworthy men 
to office and positions of influence, was its own protector. The 
Senate passed the repealing act, the House refused and the law is 
still in force. 

The supply of ** Spoils " was further increased, in 1836, by a 
law providing that the terms of all postmasters whose com- 
pensation was $1,000 a year, or upwards, should be four years, 
and they should likewise be removable at the pleasure of the 
.President. 

For some years prior to 1853, the civil service of England, 
which had become inefficient and corrupt, received at the hands 
of her statesmen grave consideration, resulting in reformative 
legislation. Its spirit reached our legislative chambers and 
quickened the desire, never extinct in the minds of those who 
saw and were loyal enough to deplore and fear its results, to 
nullify the laws and eradicate the principles that favored and 
upheld the Spoils System. As a result a law was enacted requir- 
ing the heads of the seven departments at Washington to 
arrange the clerics of their respective departments into four 
classes : The annual salary of clerks of the fourth class to be 
$1,800; of the third, $1,600; of the second, $1,400; and of the 
first, $1,200. It was further provided that no clerk should be 
appointed, in either of such classes, until examined ** and found 
qualified by a board of three examiners, to consist of the chief of 
the bureau or office into which such clerk is to be appointed, 
and two other clerks to be selected by the head of the depart- 
ment." The next year Congress, under the power given by the 
Constitution, vested in heads of department authority, subject of 
course to such examination, to employ clerks of the four classes. 
Authority to appoint flrubordinates had, howe'veT, b^eii fe-jLetcV^^^ 
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by them a long while before, probably under some statute I have 
been unable to find, and incidental thereto was the power to 
remove their appointees. 

I next come to the much discussed tenure of office act of 1867, 
to the effect that any civil officer who was, or thereafter might be 
Appointed, with the advice and consent of the Senate, should not 
be removed during his term, without the consent of the Senate, 
or another person, with the advice and consent of the Senate, had 
been appointed in his place. Not an amendment has been made 
to the Constitution, or a statute passed limiting the power of 
removal, except this act, passed during the conflict between the 
Senate and President Johnson. Grave doubts as to its constitu- 
tionality have always been expressed. It is claimed, on the one 
hand, that the power of removal is wholly with the appointing 
power; whom the President apj^oints, he alone may remove; and 
on the other, that when appointments are made with the 
consent of the Senate, removals may, if Congress so provide, be 
made only with like consent. The effect of the act was to give 
to Senators a far wider and stronger hold on such offices, taking 
them from the control of the power responsible for their adminis- 
tration and placing them more irresistibly with the spoils already 
accumulated. 

Such is the legislation tending to foster or hinder the growth 
of the Spoils System during what I may term the second period 
of the history of the civil service. It began with tlie ill-omened 
act of 1820, which gave that system its first foothold in the 
Federal Government. The system proved hardy and vigorous, 
and at the close of the period, in 1870, prevailed throughout 
the National Government and many of the State and municipal 
governments. Of its effects, let two statesmen who were wit- 
nesses of its growth, speak. Of it Mr. Webster said: ''This 
principle of claiming a monopoly of office by right of conquest, 
unless the public shall effectually rebuke and restrain it, will 
entirely change the character of our Government. It elevates 
party above country; it forgets the common weal in the \jurau^Lt 
of personal emolument ; it tends \,o iowa., \\. ^^i^'s. \ftx\a.^ ^^ ^'^^ 
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service into which they seek to be appointed. Tlie Commissioners 
will make rules and regulations for such examinations; will select 
places for holding them at Washington, and, in each State and 
Territory, so located as to make it reasonably convenient and inex- 
pensive for the applicants to attend. Those examinations will 
be held as frequently as the wants of the service demand, 
and will be conducted bv and under the charge of Boards of 
Examiners, which will consist of at least three persons, residents 
of the State or Territory in which they are to act, and employed 
in ^hc official service of the United States, to be selected by the 
Commissioners after consulting the head of the department or 
office in which such persons serve. 

A chief examiner, to be selected and employed by the Commis- 
sioners, will act with the examining boards, and secure accuracy, 
uniformity and justice in their proceedings, which shall at all 
times be open to him. The boards of examiners will report their 
proceedings and the examinations to the Commissioners, who will 
furnish to the appropriate appointing power the names of the appli- 
cants who pass the examinations for the respective classes, with 
the standing of each, as shown by the examinations, and those of 
the highest standing will be cliosen to fill vacancies in the class 
for which they were examined, and when chosen will serve for a 
period of probation, after which, if they have given satisfaction, 
they will be appointed, if not rejected. The various appointing 
powers will report to the Commissioners the names of those who 
are appointed and rejected, and those who are transferred or 
removed, an I those who resign. After six months from the pass- 
age of the act no person can enter or be promoted into any of such 
classes until he has passed an examination, or is shown to be 
specially exempted therefrom in conformity with the act. 

Appointments to the departments at Washington will be 
apportioned among the States, Territories and the District of Co- 
lumbia, according to the last preceding census. The President 
may, with the consent of the Senate, remove a Commissioner, and 
the Commissioners may at any time remove and substitute another 
gualMed person for any member of the Boards of Examiners. The 
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act makes provision for all needful records, reports, salaries, the 
use of public buildings, prohibits under a penalty any unfair or 
corrupt practices towards the applicants, and under a severe pen- 
alty, and in the most comprehensive and stringent language, pro- 
hibits political assessments in every conceivable form, and the use 
of official authority to coerce the political action of any person or 
body. The act will be supplemented by rules to be supplied by 
the Commissioners, covering minor details. 

In the protracted debate in the Senate, it was universally con- 
ceded and asserted that the civil service, in its present condition, 
was more or less inefficient, unduly expensive, and, as a political 
factor, highly demoralizing. 

The reasons for the act, the propositions upon which it 
rests, are that the offices of the Government are trusts for 
the people, existing solely to carry on and do the work and 
administer the affairs of the country, and the system which will 
ascertain, with most simplicity and certainty, the fitness of those 
who seek to fill the offices, and secure the appointment of those 
most fit, will have that work done and will administer those 
affairs most efficiently and inexpensively, with the most safety 
and benefits, and is the best system, and the one to be adopted. 
That the exist in": system docs not do that, inasmuch as it assumes 
that the offices are a supply of rewards or funds belonging to 
the party that has control of the Government, to be used, not 
only to compensate that party for its struggle in obtaining that 
control, but more especially the workers, the manipulators, the 
professional politicians in the party. The test is not, ** Is he com- 
petent to fill the position?" but is, *' What has he done, and 
what can and will he do to secure and maintain the supremacy 
of the party?" Officeholders are regarded as a disciplined 
body to be led into service, or to be taxed for service by either 
political party, and thereby the real will of the whole people may 
be frustrated, and many grave political evils come. That 
the civil service has attained such magnitude, the clerks in 
each of some of the departments numbering thousands, and of 
others hundreds, that it is impossible tot t\\Q.\jiftsA<^l "^ ^^^^^^csx.- 
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plane of civilization with ourselves. Again, it is highly probable 
that the service might, in those respects, be greatly improved by 
substituting, for our present methods of filling official positions, 
a carefully devised system of competitive examinations. But 
our civil service is not in such a terrible plight. The formal, red 
tape methods of conducting the public business, with their num- 
erous checks and counter-checks; the constant surveillance of 
officials over the acts of each other; the pride of each head of a 
department to have the business of that department conducted in 
the best possible manner; the anxiety of each administration and 
the party in power to avoid scandal and occasion for criticism ; al) 
these influences, and many more that might be mentioned, tend to, 
and do, keep our present service in a condition, as to efficiency 
and honesty, at least respectable ; while it is quite a question as to 
how a system of selection by competitive examinations will im- 
prove it. 

In fact, if this were all there was in civil service reform ; if the 
proposed reform simply meant an improvement in the manner of 
conducting the public business, or if it simply meant, by the sub- 
stitution of a different method of selecting public officers, to 
exclude from official position those considered unfit, and to offer 
an opportunity to enter for those deemed specially adapted, the 
subject would not, at the present time, merit the attention that is 
now being given to it. If such were the only objects sought, 
there are other questions of far more vital importance to the 
country, and which would demand more immediate attention. 

Of an advocate of this movement who holds the opinions I 
have above expressed, the question may very pertinently be 
asked : What are the objects of civil service reform ? What 
greatly desired results will be attained by such a reform as you 
advocate ? These questions I shall attempt briefly to answer. 
The civil business of the Government is carried on by about 100,- 
000 officers and employes, with salaries ranging from a few hun- 
dreds to many thousands of dollars. These officers receive their 
positions, nominally and theoretically, by appointment from the 
executive head of the Government. But really, the appointments 



